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Mr. Crane on Tikkun Sopherim.— Mr. Crane, in writing on the Tikkun So- 
pherim, should have known that in my " Prolegomena Critica in Vetus Testa- 
mentum Hebraicum," pp. 87, 88, 1 have gathered together all the literature upon 
that subject. He must know at least of Geiger's " Urschrift und Uebersetzungen 
der Bibel." from the great work of Ch. D. Ginsburg, "The Massora compiled 
from Manuscripts," vol. II. (London, 1883), p. 710, he could have learned that 
among the Massorites themselves differences about the DHQID Ppri existed. 

Hermann L. Stback, 

Berlin. 



Pronunciation of H^l** — Concerning the original pronunciation of the divine 
name pfliT > the writer has been accustomed to instruct his classes as follows; 
Though the original vowels belonging to HIH' ^^ nowhere given in the Old 
Testament, a contracted form of the name, which has vowels, exists, at the close 
of certain proper names, inHf 1^ , in*ifOK ^ )rt^i?ti?^ i etc. In the case of other 

JT ;- : JT : : jt : " : 

words, a similar contracted ending represents an uncontracted original form, hav- 
ing vowels as well as consonants, as ; — 'ItlfltJ'* i Exod. xxxiv. 8 ; Josh. v. 14, et. 
al-, inflJi'N Gen. XVIII. 2, et. al., for fl.^rTDJJ'* > 2 Sam. xv. 32, et. al. Assum- 
ing that similar contracted forms proceed from corresponding uncontracted forms, 
in» must represent an original UliT > or, allowing H to close the first syllable 
r^)il'' • Cf . the form p]i found in JPs. lxviii. 5, and elsewhere. To recapitulate — 
nin' contracts to in* ill inHtV > etc. n^nnjJ'* contracts to innti'* ; hence 

T JT : -^-. V -: I- : • |t : • 

(•^^n^ or n^l* is the voweled original. 

V -: r V ■• |T 

Charles Rxtfus Beown, 

Newton Centre, Mass. 



The de Sarzec Inscriptions. — The following interesting summary is taken 
from a dissertation {for the doctorate) prepared by Ira M. Price, Ph. D., Morgan 
Park, 111., and presented to the Philosophical faculty. University of Leipsic : 

" M. Ernest de Sarzec entered upon official duty as consul of the French gov- 
ernment at Bosrah in January, 1877. He had had the advantage of experience in 
desert life— several years in Egypt and in Abyssinia. In Egypt, especially, he 
had acquired a fondness for the study of antiquities. His new position in the 
midst of the empires of the past, in the midst of the ruins of the almost fabu- 
lous civilizations of 3000 years ago, fanned this flame into action, and pushed him 
out into the fields of treasures. His zeal and true devotion to the interests of 
science, and most of all his indomitable energy in pushing to realization his 
cherished hopes, set a most worthy example before the consuls of all civilized, 
all enlightened and educated peoples. The beginning of the discoveries was 
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almost contemporaneous with his arrival in the country. Within two months, 
he began his expedition into lower Chaldea. From March 5th to June 11th, 
1877, he conducted his first campaign. February 18th to June 9th, 1878, 
marked his second tour. Upon his return to Paris in July, 1878, the exhibition 
of his discoveries aroused great enthusiasm and he was again sent to Bosrah. 
A third trip was made in January, 1880, and continued three months, during 
which time some of his most important discoveries were made. He undertook 
a fourth compaign November 12th, 1880, to March 15th, 1881. On his return to 
France in May, 1882, he was made 'Correspondent de I'Institute de France,' and 
the fruits of his discoveries were deposited in the Louvre. It was also, at once, 
decided to publish the results of these excavations for the benefit of scholars at 
large. 

"The point of M. de Sarzec's excavations lay in Chaldea, at Tello, about 
three or four days from Bosrah, about sixty miles north of Mugheir, forty-five 
miles east of Warka, and five east of Hatt-el-Hai, a canal connecting the Tigris 
and Euphrates rivers. The ruins, or hills, of Tello are about four miles long, 
located in the midst of a morass which owes its origin to the numerous branches 
of this canal. In this hill, Tello, which Sassam once visited, near the north-west 
end, de Sarzec made his most important discovery. He lay bare a temple, 
whose outer wall presents the form of a parallelogram about 175 feet long, by 
100 broad. The angles point toward the four points of the compass, contrary to 
the position of the pyramids of Egypt, whose sides occupy this position. This 
temple, as those of Chaldea and Babylonia in general, was found to stand on a 
mound sixteen to twenty feet high. The outer wall is five feet thick, built of 
bricks one foot in length and breadth, cemented together with bitumen, and 
bearing the inscription or name, Gu-de-a. After exposing the walls, de Sarzec 
pushed his way through the doors and windows into this structure. The first 
room into which he entered has a basal measure of 55 x 65 feet. In this room 
he found nine headless statues of dioryte, a large number of fragments of vases, 
and remnants of various other kinds of Chaldean art. In the entire palace he 
found thirty-six rooms of different forms and sizes. In most of them something 
of real interest was discovered. Especially noteworthy was a discovery, made 
here in 1877, of two terra-cotta cylinders, each twenty-four inches in length by 
twelve inches in diameter. Each of these remarkable cylinders contains about 
2000 lines of inscriptions. 

"The inscriptions included in the discoveries of de Sarzec are of several 
kinds. They evidently belong to quite diiferent periods of history. Of those 
published in ' D^couvertes en Chaldee,' Livraison I, plate 2, Nos. 1 and 2 exhibit 
a veiy rude specimen of writing, rather hieroglyphic than cuneiform. Plates 3 
and 4 give us a better style, not so rude, but still preserving the general outline 
of the same signs that can be seen on plate 2. On plate 7, No. 2, enlarged on 
plate 8, is found a very bold linear form of writing, exhibiting some very ancient 
forms, e. g. ^ in an original O- In the so-called Gudea-insciption, plates 16- 
19, the style of writing has reached an artistic nicety. The lines which charac- 
terize the other inscriptions just mentioned, are beginning in a few cases to give 
way to a narrow wedge. In the small inscriptions of plate 29, the wedge is dis- 
tinctly seen, especially in No. 1. Further, all these forms of writing, from the 
rudest down to the most artistic, let us into the secret of the origin of a large 
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number of signs, whose original form and meaning hitherto has been enveloped 
in uncertainty. 

" From a disregard of the question of the direction of writing and reading, the 
question of the origin of the signs has in the past been forced to carrj' double 
difficulties. From the discoveries of de Sarzec the original direction of writing 
and reading may be considered as settled beyond a question. The attempt to 
explain the origin of the signs, by taking them in the positions in which we find 
them in the later Babylonian and Assyrian, as read from left to right, meets with 
failure in almost every case. On this ground Houghton set forth his explana- 
tions, rather guesses, of a large number of signs. In several of his solutions he 
resorted to a method which should have set him on the right track, viz.: that of 
setting the signs upright. To a close observer there had been abundant evidence 
of this primitive direction of writing and reading long before de Sarzec's discov- 
eries. In the works of Dorow and Ker Porter are found figures of seals with 
inscriptions in these early characters. The lines of writing read, as in de Sarzec, 
downwards. This is distinctly shown by the position of the mythical figures at 
their sides. The perpendicular lines also progress from right to left, as do the 
Semitic languages in general (except Ethiopic). The language of the inscrip- 
tions is the so-called Sumerian or Akkadian, in its very earliest forms. It is 
further, as distinguished from later productions, unilingual. It is written in 
what seems to be purely ideographic characters, with no trace whatever of what 
are called dialectical differences. A large number of very small inscriptions in 
the same language are found in I R. 1-5 ; also, the unilingual inscriptions of 
Hammurabi, the language on many of the seals in the magnificent catalogue of 
the collection of de Clercq, several published seals of the British Museum, and 
many of the tablets published by Strassmaier, belong to about the same class. 
The contents surpass in amount and extent those of all other similar inscrip- 
tions. They seem to be principally dedicatory memoirs to the building of tem- 
ples. The pantheon is taken up, and each god assigned his place, with his pecul- 
iar relations to men. The sources of the materials, the methods of transportation, 
and the purposes for which these materials were used in the building of the tem- 
ples, are all recorded with a nice accuracy. Of the great theme of late Assyrian 
history, such as wars, subjugations, very little is said. Together with Magan 
and Meluhha are mentioned a large number of geographical points, throwing 
much light upon the geography of these old countries. The work already done 
[July, 1886] on these inscriptions embraces a few scattered translations of the 
smaller and less difficult ones, principally by French Assyriologists. These have 
been published, for the most part, in their own journals. Although these have 
been very fragmentary, they have been, by no means, devoid of results. They 
have merely intimated what a mine of information is yet to be derived from an 
exhaustive study of these inscriptions." 

The author gives about twenty pages, text, translation and glossary, of " The 
Gudea Inscription" (plates 16-19). A complete work, including the Transcrip- 
tion, Transliteration, and, as far as possible, the Translation, Glossary and Sign- 
list, of the published inscriptions of de Sarzec, is promised at an early date. 



